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WIRROR. 


**Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable! sublime ! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 

Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds, 


LESSON OF WISDON—NO.6. 
The temple of wisdom is rear'd, 
And her seven pillars are hewn ; 
The work is completely prepared 
And ready to lay the Cap Stone. 


Hier excellent masters she calls, 


Sst. That when the calamities of our brother 
call for our aid, we should not withdraw the 
hand which might sustain him from * sinking ; 
but that we should render him those services 


_| which, without being detrimental to ourselves 


or families, charity and religion may dictate. 
2d. From the preceding purpose, indolence 
should not permit the foot to halt, or wrath to 
turn our steps out of the way ; but forgetting 
injuries and selfish feelings, and remembering 
that man was born for the aid of his fellow 
creatures; not for his own enjoyment only, but 
. to do that which is good; we should be swift 
t@ extend our mercy and benevolence to all, but 
more particularly to abrotherMason. 3d. As 
the good things of this life are partially dis- 
pensed, so that whilst some are in opulent cir- 
“cumstances, othérs are in poverty and want, it 
is the duty of a Mason to testify his good will 
towards his brother, let him be ever so poor, 
and the more distressed he may be by sickness 
cr other casualty, the stronger are his claims 
on his more opulent brother. Riches alone do 
not allow the means of doing good—virtue and 
benevolence are not solely confined to the op- 
ulent—-the rich man from his wealth, is requir- 
ed to give employment and subsistence to the 
poor; but on the most indigent brother of our 
community there is likewise imposed an im- 
portant duty; for as the cry of innocence as- 
cendeth to heaven—as the voice of babes and 
sucklings reach the throne of the Most High, 
and the breathings of a contrite heart are al- 
ways acceptable to bim—so the prayers of a 
Mason for the welfare of his friend and broth- 
er, if made with sincerity, will ascend to the 
throne of grace, and meet with a — re- 
ception from the God of mercy. Our prayers, 


Around her on this joyful day ;. 
Their labours and skill she extols, 
And helps them the Key Stone to lay. 


Her sons she will richly reward, 

For labour industry and skill ; 

Companions in toils who have shar'd, 
’ Shail share in her love and good will. 


‘The designs are noble and grand, 

The style of the whole is sublime, 
The work of this excellent band, 
Shall outlive the ages of ume. 


Astonish’d anc fill’d with surprize ! 
At what I was led to behold ; 

The glory now dazzled my eyes ! 
The half I had never been told, 


Such wisdom and strength here appear’d, 
Such beauty and order combin'd ; 


For wisdom this structure had rear'd, 
A model to improve the mind. 


Here wisdom had tavish'd her skill, 
Though hid from the rash gazer’s view ; 
Her glory the temple did fil 
And more than I heard, | found true ; 


Her orders and arts all agree, 
Instruction and pleasure to impart, 

And happy ! thrice happy, is he 

Who applies them to perfect his he ar. 


He then from his labours shall rest, 
His implements then shall lay by, 
By wisdom rewarded and blest, 

_ To dwell in her temple on high... 

AW ADDRESS, 

On the 3d Masonic degree; lately pronounced 
in Mohawk Lodge, No, 266, Minden, Mont- 
gomery county, by Comp. NicnoLas Law- 
YER, Esq. of Danube.—Published pursuant 
to a vote of the Lodge. 


Of the MasteR Mason's Degree. 


Of the three first orders of Masonry, viz» 
those of the Entered Apprentice, the Fellow , 
Craft, and the Master Mason, the latter is by 
far the most sacred and solemn. 

By the Apprentice’s order is implicd'the first 
knowledge of the trod of nature, in the earliest 
age of man—by the Craftsman’s order refer- 
ence is had to the Mosaic dispensation, . and 
Solomon's temple at Jerusalem, as also to the 
light which men received for the discovery of 
Divine wisdom by Geometrical solutions ; but 
the order of Master Masons, is analagous to a 
dispensation which is by far more perfect and 
sublime. The initiation to the two first orders 
is attended with rites of great solemnity ; but 
these attached to the third degree are calculated 
to have a still more lasting impression on the 

. mind, than those which belong to either of the 

' preceding : daring the performance of these 
last ceremonies, of which none but those who 
are admitted to the degree of Master Masons 
can have any conception. The soul is struck 
with reverence — and all the spiritual faculties 
are called forth to worship and adoration. 

This order therefore is a positivé contradic- 
tion to those who know not God—and demon- 
strates, by the most lively emblems, that glori- | 
ous doctrine of christianity, the resurrection of | 
the body. 

The divine constzuction put upon the em- 
blems of the Master Mason’s order, which he 
declares to be the principle by which he is rais-' 
ed from darkness to light, is also the emblem of | 


mora] duties, professed by the Mason, and to! 


which in former ages, the most religious atten- 
tion was paid : these also are principles imme- 
‘iately resulting irom the doctrines of chris- 
Uianity. 

The Master Mason imposes upon himself 
duties replete with moral virtue and christian 
charity—duties which enforce upon him in the 
strongest terms the exercise of that love which 
every man should extend to his neighbor, but 
more especially to his Brother. These, how- 
ever, are best illustrated by the explanation 


therefore, for the temporal and eternal happi- 
ness of our fellow mortals, should never be 
neglected. 4th. It is a duty incumbent on us, 
never to abuse the confidence of a brother by 
revealing his secrets, as we might thereby do 
him the greatest injury which he could possi- 
bly sustain—it would be like the villainy of an 
assassin, who lurks in darkness to stab his ad- 
versary when unarmed, and least prepared to 
meet him. 5th. So much is required of a Ma- 
son, in his benevolence and charity to his dis- 
tressed brother, as may be compatible with his 
own situation and circumstances in life. Char- 
ity begins at home; but like a fruitful olive tree, 
planted by the side of a river, so is charity; it 
spreads its arms abroad, from the fertility of its 
situation, and lends its shade for the repose and 
comfort of those who are gathered beneath its 
branches. Charity when given with impru- 
dence, ceases to be a virtue; but when Gcwing 
frem persons in easy cireumstences,and bestow- 
ed with discretion, it is glorious as the beams 
of the morning sun, in whose beauty millions 
of created beings rejoice. When, however, 
donations extorted by piteous entreaties are det- 
rimental to a man’s family, they become sacri- 
fices to superstition, and like incense to idols, 
are disapproved of by the Great Jehovah. 

And here it may be proper to observe, that 

as Moses was commanded to take the shoes 
from off his feet on mount Horeb, because the 
ground on which he trod was sanctified by the 
presence of the Deity, so the brother who 
would prepare ‘himself for the THIRD DE- 
GREE of Masonry,should advance in the paths 
of truth, without reserve or disguise—be di- 
vested of every degree of arrogance and self 
assurance——and come forward in the steps of 
innocence, humility and virtue, to challenge 
the ensigns of an ordtr whose institutions are 
founded on the most sacred principles of mo- 
rality and religion. 
It is ¢urther the peculiar duty of Master 
Masons, to search the scriptures diligently, for 
the secrets of our art which are therein con- 
tained; as well as for other purposes, which 
they will ultimately find conducive to their evy- 
erlasting happiness; and while they endeavor 
to pry into the covenant, the signs and tokens, 
which were communicated between the kings 
of Judah and Tyre, it isto be hoped that the 
spirit of the widew’s son will be in them, and 
fill them with the knowledge of al! the points 
en which ou. mystic art depends—and these 
are wisdom to design, strength to execute, and 
the beauty of holiness to adorn. 

Let us remembef that the same pages contain 
an inestimable ‘* pearl of great price,’’ and that 
those individuals are the only wise and good, 
who make that pearl their own. Numberless 
are Our encouragements to this duty—we are 
told that if we ask we shal! receive —if we seek 
we shall find—and if we knock it shall be open- 
ed untous. In that case, we lay hold on the 
right pillar in the temple, both of solid fame 
and spiritual wealth, whereby we shal! be es- 
tablished, and then we may safely rest upon the 
left, a still higher column in the Masonic de- 
partment, as in that we shal] find strength. 

Another motive to this flows from the ex- 
ample before us : whatever may be our rank in 
life, we shall find on close investigation, many 
who ina similar station have dignified them- 
selves, and been useful to mankind. Let us 
remember, that the widow who threw in her 
mite into the treasury, was in the opinion of 
the Saviour of the world more generous and 
compassionate than any who on that occasion 
entered into the temple Verbal love is noth- 
ing : therefore let His example who went about 
contimally deing good, be the pillar so ele- 
gantly adorned with lily work, kindly direct- 
ing and inflaming our hearts with love towards 
the brethren. Let us meet the very lowest of 
them on the level of condesceusion—and may 
Wwe never venture to despise the man for whom 
a Saviour died—that so we may be able to hold 
up our heads when “‘ Justice is laid to the line, 
and righteousness to the plummet.’’ Let our 
benevglence spread in every direction, and 
even extend to our enemies when in distress— 
that thus we may prove ourselves to be the 
children of the Most High, who extends his- 
mercies to the ‘wicked and the ungrateful. 

Philanthropy ought not te be confined to any 
name, sect or party, or to any climate or | 
guage. Like the power of attraction, whi 


Senerally given of the five points of fellowship, 


reaches from the largest to the smallest bodies 
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in the Universe, it unites men from the throre 
to the cottage. Whether our Lodge meets on 
high mountains of earthly grandeur, and is be- 
held from afar, or in the low vales of obecuri- 
ty, and noticed only by a few—in whatsoever 
situation you may be place@—O sit not unmov- 
ed at a brother’s call !—if he be in danger, fly 
to his relief—if he be decefwed, tell him the 
truth—if he be calumniated, justify his charac- 
ter—bear his burdens, allay his sorrows, and 
espouse his cause. Nay, if in many things he 
hath erred, stil} let us recollect, that indiscre- 
not to sup€rsede humanity 
us. 

As the Eastern Magi opened their treasures 
to the Redeemer of souls, so every brother. 
should be ‘‘ given to hospitality—ready to dis- 
tribute — willing to communicate’’—and eager 
to employ his gift or power, whatever it may 
be, for the mutual good of each, and the com- 
mon benefit of all. Owing to the prevalence 
of this endearing munificence, king David, 
who collected materials so abundantly for the 
building of the temple, aided by the spwit of 
inspiration, informs us in the book of Psalms, 
that the followers of the glorious head of the 
church, and Grand Master in Israel, of whom 
the whole family in heaven and on earth is 
called, may amongst other things be found out 
by this: that as God loves them, they will 
shew their love to one another. 

On, on then, my dear brethren ! Let us pur- 
sue the great lesson of benevolence, which is 
the most important duty of human life, with 
alacrity and firmness—each moving on the 
“square of truth by the compass of God’s word, 
according to his respective station, in all the 
rules of symetry,ordet and proportion. Then 
let us not doubt, that when our earthly lodge 
shall be dissolved, our jewels will still be safe, 
and we shall be admitted into a more glorious 
lodge, even ‘* an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens’’--where Cherubim and 
Seraphim, angels and saints, and the sririts of 
just men made perfect, shall be our Fellow- 
crafts and Companions—and the Supreme Ar- 
chitect of the Universe will be our ineffably 
great and glorious Grand Master—our light— 
our joy—our hope — our all for ever. 
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MISCELLATTY, 


Extract from an Address delivered to Augusta 
Chapter, Georgia, by William Schaley, Esq. 
E. G. H. P. 


Masonry is a temple reared by the Almighty 
hand, the three supporting pillars of which are 
wisdom, strerigth, and beauty. Let me then, 
my companions, earnestly entreat you by all 
the sacred ties of your profession, so to con- 
duct yourselves throngh life, that your actions 
may proclaim its wisdom ; that your charity 
may establish its strength ; and your holy lives 
exhibit its beauty. For be assured, that unless 
your conduct is in unison with the principles 
of your profession, you only become objects 
for the finger of scorn to point at. But if you 
discharge all the duties incumbent on you as 


Vor, 


Masons, you will be ornaments to the society Dorchester—Union, Tuesday pre. full moon 


in which you live; you will be a blessing to 


your fellow men, and enjoy a peace of con- | Cambridge—Awicable, 


science, which the world can neither give nor 
take away. The crooked paths of this trou- 
blesome life will be made straight, and dark- 
ness, light before you; so that wher the loud 
trump shal] sound, and the herald proclaim 
your deliverance from Babylonish captivity, 
you may pass up to the New Jerusalem, deliv. 
er the signet of truth to the Royal Captain of 
your salvation, pass the white vei! of the sanc- 
tuary, and gain admission to the presence of 
the Great High Priest of Heaven and Harth. 
EXTRACT 
Of a letter, dated Lockport; N. Y. Jan. 28. 


‘** The want of a periodical publication de- 
voted to the interests of the fraternity has 
long been felt. Such a publication well con- 
ducted, will probably do more than any thing 
else, towards inculcating the true principles of 
Masonry, and convincing the world of its ben- 
eficial tendency, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that to this end yours will be directed. In this 
region of country, Masonry never was more 
flourishing; new lodges are springing up, and 
an increased attention is paid to it, not only in 
theory but in practice. It is but four years 
since the territory comprising this village was 
a perfect wilderness ; andat present, we have 
a Lodge of Master Masons, respectable in num- 
bers,a Chapter consisting of fifty Companions, 
and a Council, chartered by the Grand Coup- 
cil of this state. A spacious and beautiful 
Hall has lately been erected, and will be dedi- 
cated in a few days.”’ 


; Extract from an Address delivered before 


Mount Moriah Lodge, Hardwick, ata rez- 
ular Communication in March, A. L. 5823. 


There is a more exalted feeling than mere 
love of country and home; it is, that genuine 
principle of general benevolence, that philan-. 
thropic hope, that the blessings we enjoy, will 
one day extend to the whole family of earth. 
There is Charity, Heaven-born Charity, which 
extends throughout the vast expanse of time 
and space - the boundless realms of eternity. 

O! Charity, the choicest gift of Heaven to 
man, how soothing and consoling thy influence 
—and thy mantle how extenstve! To what 
may I compare this virtue? To the mountain 
Eagle, that soars above the follies, the passions, 
the prejudices, the superstitious notions, and 
inventions which man has wrought out, and 
which chequer with evil the path of life? 

“ To Heaven the monarch bird exulting springs, 
“And shakes the night dew from his mighty 
wings.” 

Hence, Brethren, we perceive it was not 
Charity, or Masonry, which raised the bones 
of Wickliff from long repose, bound Servetus. 
to the stake, or lighted up the fires of Smith- 
field. 

No, Brethren, it is not Charity that would 
teach us to entertain the opinions prevalent in 
the feudal ages, which was as arrogant as it 
was barbarous, that the poor are only a species 
of property, and to be treated and disposed of 
as interest or caprice might dictate; and that 
wealth was at once a patent for crime and an 
exemption from its consequences. 

Happily for mankind the day of such prin- | 
ciples has passed away,and Masonic feeling and 
profound philosophy, behold riches as but one 
of the aids to virtue, and wesee in oppressed 
poverty, an additional stimulus to protection. 
It is Charity that cheers the heart of the Wid- 
ow, disconsolate and forlorn ‘‘ when the cheer- 
less winter’s wind flies o’er each leafless tree,”’ 
and the helpless orphans hang upon her tatter- 
ed garments and cast a longing, lingering look 
to the sleeping embers in the family cottage. 
In the exercise of this, 

You hear the helpless orplian’s cries, 

And wipe the tear from widow’: eves ; 
And you will visit the sick, the prisoner, and 
the poor, feed the hungry, clothethe naked and 
set the bond-man free. The eXticise of this, 
my Brethren, yields no feelings of compunc- 
tion or remorse, no deed of sorrav, of piblic 
or private woe, no mark or private trace, for 
the sad remembrance of succeedirg ages. 

This virtue is the key-stonc of friendship; it 
is like the day-star, which beams on the sky 
of adversity, and the night-cloucs of sorrow 
recede from its approach like the mis of a 
cloudless morn. 


Died, in Wilmington, Del. after a short ill- 

ness, Joshua Gordon Brinckle, Esq.Counsellor 

at Law, and Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Delaware, in his 32d year. 


MASONIC 

At a regular communication of Champlain 
Royal Arch Chapter, No. 2, held at Masons 
Hall, St. Alhans, Feb. 15, A. L. 5825—Sam- 
uel H Farnsworth, a membgr of said Chap- 
ter, was for unmasonic conduct, expelled (here- 
from, by an unanimous vote. 

By order of the Chapter, 
J. SPOONER, See’y. 
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’ A quarterly comraunication of Union Coun- 


cil 8. M. at Nantucket,on 4th Monday in D& | 
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Camden, Me— Unity, Tues, p, f. m, 

China, Me —Central, Wed. p. f. m, 

Saco, Me.—-Saco, Wed. p. f. m, 

Kennebunk, Me —York, Mon. p. f. m, 

Bridgton, Me.—Oriental, Mon.p. f. m. 

NV. Gloucester, Me.—Cumberland, Mon. p. f. 

Paris, Me.—Oxford, Turs. p. fim. 

Milburn, Me.—Somerset, Mon. p, f. m. 

Bangor, Me.— Rising Virtue, Tues. p, f. m. 

W aldoborough—St. George’s,tiies. pre. f. m. 


Hanover, N. H.—Trinity Encampment, last 
Wed. in Feb. April, June, Aug. Oct.-and 
Dec.—St. Andrew’s Chapier, 4th Wed 
in Jan. March, May, July, Sept. & Nov 
Council of Royal and Select Masters, oa 
the same days as the Chapter. 

Lebanon, N. H.-F ranklin, Mon, p. f. m. 


Bennington, Vt.—Mount Anthoay, Tues, 
preceeding full moon, 
Rutland, Vt. Green Mountain Encampment, 
8d Wed. in Dec. Feb. April, June, Aug 
aad Oct. 


Coventry, R. L—Manchester, Fri. p. f. 
Haddam and Haddam, Con.—Columbian, 
alternately, Thurs. p. f. m. 
Stonington, Con.— Asylum, Tues. p. m. 
Colchester, Con. - Wooster, Ist Wed.-—Van- 
derbrook Chapter, Mon. following. 
Norwich, Con.—Franklin R. A C. last Mon 
in Feb. May, Aug. Nov. 
Preston, Con.—St. James’ Thurs. p. f. m 
Stonington, Con.—Widow’s Son, Wed- 
-nesday p. f. m. 
.Vew-London, Con.——Lodge Thurs. p. f. m. 
Middletown, Con. - St. John’s Ist & 3d Wed 
Norwich, Con.. Somerset, Friday p. f. m. 
Litchfteld, Con.--St. Paul’s Thurs. p. f. m, 
Goshen—Olive Branch, Tues. p. f. m. 
Terrington—Seneka, Tues. p. -f. m. 
Salisbury - Montgomery, Tues. p. f. m. 
Norfolk—W estern Star, Tues. p. f m. 
Canaan — Meridian Chapter, Thurs. p. f. m. 
North East —Chapter No. 46, !st Mon. 
Barkhampstead—N orthern Star, Thurs. p. f. 
Woudbury — King >olomon’s, Thurs. p. f. m. 
Glen’s Falls, N. ¥.——Hamilton, Thurs. p. f. 
m.—R. A. C. last Wed. in Feb. April, Juag 
Aug. Oct. Nev. and Dec. ‘ 
Atbany—Temple R. A. C. 2d Tues. 
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** Trace Screncr, with modesty thy guide.” 


THE ART OF REMOVING 
STAINS FROM CLOTH. 


The important art of removing stains of dif- 
ferent kinds from cloth, and restoring it to Its 
primitive color, formerly consisted‘of an un- 
digested mass of recipes, which were applied 
by the rs of them, almost at random. 
Chaptal, in his Memoire sur l’ Art de Degrais- 
ser, considered it in a chemical point of view, 
and to him we are indebted for a systematic 
mode of effecting this desirable object, which 
is at once simple and easy of attainment. 

According to this chemist, the art of remov- 
ing stains, supposes :--Ist, a knowledge of 
the different. substances capable of producing 
stains; 2d, that of those substances, by means 
of which stains maybe removed ; 3d, a kuow- 
ledge of the action of the body employed, on 
the colouring matter, and its effects on the stuff; 
and 4th, the art of r a faded 
Grease spots are easily known, bat those 
produced by acids, alkalies, sweat, fruit, and 
urine, are more difficult to be discovered. These 
difficulties however, are in a great measure 
overcome by observing, that acids redden all 
black, brown and violet colors, and in general 
those which are made with sorrel, iron, and 
the astringent principle. They also redden all 
the blue colors, except those of indigo and 
Prussian blue. Yellow colors are rendered 
pale by acids, but the yellow produced by an- 
natto, becomes orange. 

Alkalies cause scarlet, and the colors of the 
red Brazil wdod, and of logwood, to become 
violet. They convert green wogllen cloth in- 
to yellow, yellow into brown, and the color of 
annatto into qa lively red. 

Sweat has the same action upon these colors 
as the alkalies. Grease spots may be removed 
by alkalies, soap, yolk of eggs, alumina, by 
essential oils dissolved in alcohol, and by the 
meaus of a temperature which volatilizes the 

rease. 

The oxides of iron are renoved by oxalic ac- 
id. The acids are destroved by the alkalies, the | 
alkalies by the acids, and the stains of fruit on 
white stuffs, by suiphurie or oxigynated muri- 
atic acid. 

Compound spots are difficult to be removed ; 
to destoy, for exampie, a stain made by the 
grease from wheel work, we must first dissolve 
the grease, and then take away the oxid of iron 
which remains, by oxaiic acid. 

It often happens, that the substances em- 
ployed for.these purpoves, alter the color of 


| pect, but in two beds, separated from each oth- 


the sty ffs. In this case, a knowledge of the 
ari of dyiag is serviceable. The chemist can 
remedy this defect, as the following examples 
p-ove : J et us suppose that an alkali has been | 
employed ‘o remove the stain of an acid from | 
a violet, blue, or red cloth, and that a yellow ! 
snoi remains; by applving a solution of tin the | 
original color is re-produced. For brown cloths 
sO injured, a soiution of sulphate of iron must 

When a yellow cloth has been converted in- 
to brown by an alkali, an acid will téstore it 
to its primitive state. 

Black cloth dyed with logwood becomes red 
with acids. These red spots become yellow 
with alkalies, and repass to black by an infu- 

sion of nut-galls. 

One part of*indigo, dissolved in four of sul- 
phuric acid, and then diluted with water, may 
be employed with success to re-establish a blue 
color on cotton or woollen. Scarlet, which has 
altered its appearance, may also be restored by 
chochineal and a solution of tin. 

Vegetable acids should have the preference 
over the others, when they can be used advan- 
tageously. 

Su!phuric acid will remove the stains of fruit. | 
This acid does hot change blue silk, or yellow 
cotton, or the colors produced by the astrin- 
gent principle. 

Of the alkalies, ammonia, being most read- 
ily employed, and soon volatilizing, is most 
preferable for removing stains. It is most 
advantageous to use it in the gaseous state, for 
then its action is rapid and does not injure the 
color. 

Spots of ink, iron mould, and all ferruginous 
spots, may be taken away by oxalic acid.* The 

‘color may be re-established by an alkali or a so- 
lution of tin. From white stuffs or paper, these 
spots may be taken away by the oxigynated 
muriatic acid. 

In the Espirit des Journauz for May, 1798, 
the following process for removing ink spots 
from linen is published : Some tallow or suet 
is melted in a ladle, the spots are imbued with 
it, and the linen is then washed. Lichtemberg 
has confirmed this simple process; and has even 
succeeded in removing ink spots by merely 
‘washing with soap. 

Spots caused by alkalies and sweat are re-’ 
moved by acids, or better, by a solution of tin. 

Chaptal recommends the following means to 
be employed when the stains are compound ; 
dissolve white soap in alcohol, and mix the li- 
quor with the yelks of four or six eggs, then 
add to it some oil of turpentine, and form the 
whole into a paste with fuller’s earth. This 
composition will remove al! kinds of stains ex- 
cept those of ink and iron mould. The pots 
are to be moistened with water and rubbed with 
paste. The lustre of the stuff may be recover- 
ed with 2 brush dipped in gum water. A sheet 
of paper is then applied, on which is placed a 
piece of cloth and a considerable weight, for 
the purpose of drying the stuff, and restoring 

, ite original appearance. 


* The powder sold in the shops for this pur- 
pose, under the name of salt of lemons, is only a 
mixture of two parts of carbonate of potash, with 
one of oxalic acid. 


his own expression, as a vegetable stimulant. 
have been numerous, ind the 
ow notice is of them 
A killogramme (2-2 Ib.) of the chloride of 
calcium is dissolved in sixty litres (126-8) of 


is watered with the solution; the seeds are then 
sown, or the plants set in the ground, and ulti- 
mately the watering is repeated a third or fourth 
time with the solution. . 2 

M. Duboc sowed some Indian corn in a light 
soil, watered six or eight days before with tie 
solution. . At a distance of six feet, but in the 
same soil, and with the same aspect, other 
maize was sown and watered with common 
water. The first, which was watered from 
time to time with the solution of the chloride, 
attained to double the size of the second. Spe- 
cimens of both were presented to the academy 
at Rouen. He has also hastened and favored 
the developement of the great pyramidal cam- 
panula, of the lilac, and other trees, &c. He 
has also made experiments on market vegeta- 
bles; onions and poppies,which grow toa large 
size in the soil of Rouen, have doubled in vol- 
ume by the action of the chloride. He has ob- 
served the great annual sunflower rise, as in 
Spain, tora height of twelve or fifteen feet, 
whilst in ordinary circumstances this large herb 
did not rise more than six or eight feet. He 
has seen the stems of these vegetables three or 
four inches in diameter above the earth, the 
leaves from eighteen to twenty inches long, 
the discs of the flowers twelve or fourteen 
inches in diameter, producing seeds from which 
half their weight of good oil has been extract- 
ed, and ultimately exuding from tLeir centres a 
transparent secretion analogous to turpentine, 
very odorous, and easily drying in the air. 

Finally, M. Duboc made his experiments on 
potatoes, taking such-as in size and weight 
were nearly alike. These were planted, May |, 
1822, in the same soil, and-with the same as- 


er by a path s'x feet wide. One of these beds 
was watered with vegetative ligour, the other 
with water from a cistern. They were all gath- 
ered the 10th Nov. 1822. The first gave tu- 
bercles six inches long, twelve inches in cir- 
cumference, aid weighing nearly 2 Ibs. each ; 
the others were generally about half that size. 
These large potatoes were equally nourishing 
with the ordinary potatoes, and were equally 
well preserved until the following April. They 
were watered only three times with the solu- 
tion during the time they were in the earth, 
and their leaves were developed in an equal 
proportion. 

‘It appears, that in general, it is sufficient to | 
water the vegetables submitted to the action of | 
chloride of calcium three or four times with | 
the solution at long intervals. The electro , 
organic power of this substance seems very | 
singular, for, as M. Labarraque, of Paris, has | 
observed, when applied to the animal organiz- | 
ation, it in a short time arrests the progress of 

angrene, chancres or ulcers, and powerfully | 
Eecs the production of fleshy pimples, which | 
cicatrize the sore.—Ann. de Chim. xxv. 214. 


—< — 


DIRECTIONS 


it, on the trials of Emmet, and other conspi- 


For making Hard Soap for Families. 


The ashes are prepared in the following , 
manner, the quantity of lime mentioned is _ 
sufficient for a vessel containing three barrels, 
viz :-— 

The ashes are denosited on the ground and | 


, made moderately damp, after which they | 


are raised on the edges, so as to be sufficiently | 
hollow in the centre to admit half a busi.el of | 
stone lime, where it must be completely slack- 
ed; when the lime is perfectly slacked, the 
whole must be well mixed—it is then put into 
the hopper, &c. -In putting the ashes into the 
hopper, they must be stamped in order to pre- 
vent. the water from passing immediately 
through. The hopper must be continually kept 
full of water, er in other words, the same 


| quantity of lye that is drawn off must be re- 


placed with water ; warm or cold water may 
be used, cold is however preferable. The next 
day the fat may be put into the kettle, and a 
sufficiency of lye mixed with it, to neutralize 
the fat. 

So soon as the fat is neutralized, lye may be 
added at intervals, until the kettle is full, (’tis 
well to observe that the lye must be strong 
enough to bear an egg for the first day’s boil- 
ing.) The soap is boiled over a slow fire, un- 
til the after part of the day, when it is salted 
off, (as it is termed) or the soap separated 
from the lye in the following manner : 

Pour at intervals into the soap, a pint of 
ground alum salt, stirring it, in order to mix 
the salt with the soap, &c. This methcd is 
continued until the soap and lye are separated; 
when in this situation it is suffered to boil 
about one hour, it is then taken from off the 
fire, and poured into a tub, or suffered to re- 
main in the kettle unti] next morning, when it 
is cut from off the lye and again replaced in 
the kettle, boiled as on the day previous, treat- 
ed precisely in the Same manner, with this dif- 
ference, that instead of using strong lye, weak 
lye is used. When the whole process is gone 
through with, the soap is dipped out of the 
kettle into a box or any other vessel that may 
be thought proper to use, taking care to put 
a coarse clcth into the box, &c. sufficiently 
large to givean opportunity to pull the soap 
from out of the box, &c. as otherwise it would 
adhere to the vessel. 

When the fat is of the common gathering in 
a family, it becomes necessary on the first day’s 
boiling, in order to prevent the substances oth- 
er than fat, from adherring to the bottom of the 
kettle, to stir it occasionally during the day. 


USEFUL RECEIPT. 
Bread made of Iceland Moss, with Flour. 


Of late years, Iceland moss has been used 
(either alone or mixed with flour) in the com- 
position of bread. The authorities of Saxony 
published a report on the subject, in which they 
stated, that seven pounds of the meal boiled 
with fourteen times its quantity of water, and 
baked in this state with fifty-nine and a half 
pounds of flour, produced 111 1-2 Ibs. of good 
household bread. Nearly all the Icelandjmoss 
collected in Germany, is sent to England, 
where it is used in brewing, and in the compo- 
sition of ship biscuit, as it is not attacked by 
worms, and suffers little by the action of sea 
water. 

— 


TO PREVENT WET 


From getting through Sky Lights. 

Glaziers are often at a loss to account for 
wet getting through sky lights. A few remarks 
on that subject may not be deemed useless.— 
When the framing of a sky light is made, it 
should be an inch thick in the rabbits, made to 
hold sufficient putty, it not being then so like- 
ly to erack and peel off. When the light is 
begun to be glazed, every layer of glass should 
have a small piece of lead, one eighth of an 
inch thick, and one and a half inch long be- 
tween them ; and if bent in the shape of a 
pot hook and hanger, it will prevent the glass 


from slipping. Each lap should project an 
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inch over arid be kept free from putty and dirt, 
which will quite destroy the attraction of co- 
hesion, which destruction is the principel cause 
of wet geiting through. If sky lights that are 
glazed with the lap close, be examined, it will 
be seen that the water runs uphill, contrary to 
the general law of nature; and it may even be | 
seen lying in the lap, full a week after the rain | 
has subsided. 


- 
SHIPS’ BOTTOMS. 

Another experiment was made upon the ship 
Virginia, the bottom of which was covered | 
with leather about five months ago, and thus | 
far it is found to answer equally as well, if not 
better, than copper. The ship has since made 
a voyage to the Mediterranean, from whence 
she returned a few days since, and now lies at 
India wharf, where ship-o vners and others in- 
terested in this improvement can see and ex- 
amine for themselves. The leather now ap- 
pears as bright and clean as when it was first 
put on, although the sheathing of the ship was 
full of barnacles.—WV: B. pa. 


METALIC COMPOUND. 
Dr. Geitner, a skilfull chemist at Schnee- 
berg, in Saxony, has invented a new metalic | 
dsompound, the qualities of which very much» 
resemble those of silver. It is malleable, and 
is not subject to rust or tarnish. Candlesticks, | 
spurs, &e. have already been fabricated with | 
this composition; and it is highly probable that | 
the discovery will lead to great alterations in 
the manufacture of goods. ~ 


- © To bold the Mirror up to Nature.” 


WEALTH AND TALEN?7. 
Concluded from our last number. 

In modern times, Venice, Genoa, and Flor- 
ence, by the acyuisition of wealth, obtained 
immense power. Wealth fired their ambition 
—their imprudence led them into expensive 
wars, and ‘their grandeur declined with their 
riches. 

After the death of Louis 16th, France ex- 
pended large sums for secret service. It is 
recorded that half a million pounds sterling 
found their way into England. What effect the 
bribery of France had in promoting the Irish 
rebellion, cannot be ascertained, but it is 
certain that much importance was’ attached to 


rators 

It has been said that Bonaparte, solely by 
his talents, acquired and maintained his pow- 
er. Here it should be remembered, that for 
a long time afier the death of Lewis the 16th, 
revolutionary France was in a state of chaos. 
No sooner was one constitution abolished, 
than another followed in its train-—the best 
politicians in that devoted country were jea- 
lous of each other. No one at that period 
could rescue France from anarchy, except he 
had the confidence of the army. Bonaparte 
was the idol of the soldiers, for under his com- 
mand they gathered imperishable laurels. At 
that favorable crisis, be, in imitation of Crom- 
well, seized the reins of government, and back- 
ed by the military. Who dared to oppose his 
progress ? After moulding the government in- 
to a shape that suited his ambitious views, he 
led the army on to new victories. It should 
here be observed, that the revenue of France 
was sufficient to meet the ordinary expences 
of the government. The extraordinary ex- 
pences, the General made the vanquished de- 
fray, and enriched and ornamented his adopted 
country with the spoils of the enemy. Now 
mark his policy—Napoleon well knew “ the 
rich man’s weath was his strong city,’’ and 
that ‘* wealth maketh many friends;’’ and ac- 
cordingly was ever ready to enrich himself 
and family. He was liberal too, to the most 
important of his followers, and those men of 
talents he could not purchase, he put out of his 
way,’as he did Pichegreu and Moreau, fearing 
that the superiority of their talents and their 
virtues would defeat the objects of his aspiring 
mind. Even the intellect of this mighty chief 
with all his myrmidons around him, could not 
withstand the influence of British wealth—it 
paralized his faculties when he was in need of 
their full possession, and disheartened him even 
to flight. It overthrew his colossal power, 
and purchased for him a grave, dishonorable, 
even to his conquerors. 

In England, the House of Commons is de- 
nominated the Democratic branch of the gov- 
ernment — it possesses the shadow without the 
substance of Democracy, while old Sarum 
containing but one house, sends two members 
to Parliament, and Manchester, having a pop- 
ulation of 100,000 inhabitants, has not a right 
to one, according to the British constitution— 
fortunes are there expended to obtain an elec- 
tion—the monied aristocracy of ‘* that safe an- 
chored isle’’ will have it so, and all attempts 
for reform made by Saville, Camden, Burke, 
Pitt, and a host of worthies, were in vain— 
Charles James Fox, pronounced this kind of 
representation, to be ‘‘ the chicane and tyran- 


sell each other—Avarice is liberty’s worst 


-| polities to promote the means whereby they’ 


wererich. They were oppressed by glaring 
wrongs, and necessity compelled our fathers 
to throw off the shackles that enthral’d them. 
Pure patriotism then pervaded almost every 
American bosom—luxury was but little known 
—talent was respected and had a wonderful op- 
eration. Independence once obtained, wealth 
flowed in upon the land, and party spirit fol- 
lowed — party spirit prompted men to calumni- 
ate the saviour of his country—a desire for 
money promoted an insurrection. 

The love of wealth induces men to buy and 


bane. From the rapid accumulation of riches 
in our Republic, the United States have risen 
to their present political importance in the 
scale of nations, and have been compared to 
an Hercules in the scale of national impor- 
tance. From the many examples afforded in 
history of its pernicious influence when used 
by the designing and ambitious, we should be- 
ware lest the serpent avarice should strangle 
Hercules in his cradle. European manners and 
customs are making rapid progress in our land. 
A disposition for show, for pomp and for hom- 
age is increasing. - 

Men have changed their religion and their 


live, and to obtain distinction. tag 
The people have often felt the -influence of 
avarice and aristocracy, and already dread its 
power, and seem inclined to rise in the majesty 
of their strength, and tame these monsters be- 
fore they become too formidable to resist. . 
‘«< All writers of eminence upon the forms 
of government have said, that in order to pre- 
serve them, frequent recurrence must be had 
to their original principle. This is the opin- 
ion of Montesque, as well as Machiavel—the 
latter says, that without this recurrence they 
grow out of shape and deviate from their gen- 
eral form. It is only by recurring to former 
principles that any government can be kept 
pure and unabused.’’ Let every American re- 
member this; and call to mind the principles 
that induced our fathers to throw off the yoke 
of tyranny and oppression. Let all our ceun- 
trymen bear well in mind the importance of 
public measures in which they have a voice, 
and act from honest conviction, untrammelled 
by aristocracy of every kind, and the result of 
their conduct will be honorable to themselves 
and beneficial to the Republic. 


MASONIC MIRROR: 


BOSTON, MARCH 6, 1325. 


GREECE. 
This interesting portion of the world, now 
struggling for independence, attracts the atten- 
tion of all the advocates of freedom, in every 
part of the globe. The genius of liberty has 
been propitious of late and both South Ameri- 
ca and Greece have participated largely in her 
favours. We anticipate with no small degree 
of assurance, the day when liberty will be- 
come universally triumphant ; when all her at- 
tendant train of blessings shall be realized in 
every country and in every clime, where tyr- 
anny, cruelty aud oppression shall be known 
only onthe historic page; and religion, science, 
arts and literature shall be commensurate with 
mind and intellect. 


derfully paralized the Turkish arm and caused 
the merciless despots of Europe to tremble for 
the fate of their own dominions and thrones. — 
The enthusiasm with which the Greeks are in- 
spired, cannot be confined within territorial 
limits, it will be epidemical and affect, in avery 
sensible manner, the vassals of the allied pow- 
ers. Nothing could have occurred more fa- 
vourable towards laying a foundation for the de- 
struction of despotism and pave the way for uni- 
versal emancipation, than the late successes of 
an oppressed people in the two hemispheres. 
Heaven is on the side of liberty, and while 
things are thus, all the alliances which Europe 
can form against it, although impiously styled 
‘*Holy,’’ cannot ultimately prevail. The tot- 
tering thrones of tyrants must fall; the dia- 
dem of princes must perish ; the Inquisition, 
the rack, the gibbet, and all the machinery of 
Despotism must ere long dwindle into insig- 
nificance, before the avenging arm of Omnipo- 
tence The cup of their abomination is full, 
the avenger has gone forth from conquering to 
conquer, he will not stay his hand until his 
work be complete and man be free. 


ny of corruption.’’ Sir John St. Aubyn too, 
declared in the English Parliament, ‘‘ that bri- 
bery at elections was the invention of wicked 


and corrupt ministers who have from time to 


time led weak princes into destructive meas- 
ures, that they did not dare to rely upon the 
natural representation of the people.’’ 

We should not be too confident of the pro- 
gress of virtue in the United States, lest our 
purity of conduct for the common good de- 
generate from that of the revolutionary sages. 
The conduct of Arnold and Burr ought to be 
well remembered. 

At the commencement of the war, which 
terminated in the ack uowledgement of Ameri- 
can Independence, but few men in the colonies 


It has been said, by the advocates for op- 
pression, ‘“‘that Greece has not information 
| and virtue sufficient to govern herself, that be- 
ing accustomed to be governed by others and 
so much under Turkish thraldom, that if she 
should entirely throw off the yoke, her subjects 
would become turbuleat and her government 
exhibit a scene of anarchy and confusion.’’ The 
same was said by the adherents to the British 
government, concerning our own country. — 
This is common-place argument in the mouth 
of every enemy to freedom ; facts however 
have, in every instance, proved the contrary. 
It cannot be otherwise, liberty with her con- 
comitants are the gifts of nature, when once 
they are rightly instilled into the mind, they 


The late successes of the Greeks haye won-' 


ment, and when mind and intellect have their 
due exercise on a people, they have nothing to 
fear from despotism on the one hand or anar- 
chy on the other. 

The Greeks have already estabiirhed a goy- 
ernment which the people respect; its mem- 
bers are not destitute of energy and informa. 
tion ; and it will be their policy to encourage 
the general diffusion of knowledge and all those 
patriotic virtues which can alone render a goy- 
ernment stable and happy. Nations are begin. 
ing to view Greece as meriting the advantages 
they have obtained, and as they become better 
known, they will in proportion be respected. 
While Greece is approximating towards free 
dom and independence, Turkey is approach 
ing to iaternal commotion and revolution.— 
Confidence in the govermment of the latter is 
fast loosing grotind, the people are tired of eru- 
elty, and feel no longer the solemn obligation 
of allegiance to their Sovereign and his depu- 
ties. The seeds of insubordination are sown 
and they are fast coming to maturity. In this 
state of things, Greece has not much more to 
dread from her oppressors, unless there be some 
interference by other powers. What measures 
the holy alliance will adopt, with Alexander 
at their head, is impossible to predict, we have 
no faith intheir promises. f they do not as- 
sist the Greeks, we hope for the honor of hu- 
man natureand the peace of the world, they 
will remain neutral.. If they do this, Greece 
will achieve her independence ; if on the eon- 
trary, they league with the Turks, in subjuga- 


throw must eventually be the consequence. — 
The blessings of liberty have reached the ears 
of our brethren held in bondage, by kings and 
emperors, like an electric shock they have 
had their influence, and a desperate effort will 
be made to obtain their free enjoyment. The 
scales are falling from the eyes of the deluded, 
the clouds of ignorance are dispersing and 
soon the sun of liberty will shine forth in all 
its splendour. 

The next campaign in Greece, will probably 
decide in what manner the Holy Alliance will 
act ; ifa strict neutrality be observed, Turkey 


will retire from the contest with disgrace. 


It is not to be expected that Greece could 
have made much advance in literature or the 
arts of civilization, while under the Ottoman 
power. Its peasantry are represented as igno- 
rant, but happily removed from the vices and 
effeminacy so prevalent among the Turks.— 
Notwithstanding their oppression, they have 
rigidly preserved their rustic virtues, and are 
noted for their hospitality The populous 
towns of this country have become corrupted 
by the vices and luxury of their neighbors, and 
many have sunk into the lowest state of de- 
gradation in morals. Still there is virtue suf- 
ficient in the people at large, to preserve their 
independence. Those, only who have, been 
corrupted by the arts and intrigues of Turkey, 
are not calculated to be free. The Turks have 


vhad their emissaries who have used every 


means to corrupt and reconcile the peo- 
ple to their dependence and servitude; they 
have succeeded with some, and Greece has had 
to encounter with no small difficulty from this 
quarter. The glory of the Grecian arms must 
more immediately redound to the peasantry of 
the country rather than to the inhabitants of 
large towns. The martial spirit of the former 
is not inferior to that of a disciplined soldiery. 
It is true, the present government of Greece 
is labouring under the want of well educated 
men. Education has been much neglected, so 


are qualified to manage the concerns of an in- 
fant free-government. This evil will, how- 
ever, be remedied, as they become consolida- 
ted, acquisitions will be made, they will gain 
friends and many capable of governing, will 
from pure patriotic motives ,espouse their cause. 
By the establishing of literary institutions, by 
encouraging settlers and travellers from other 
nations, and the return of enlightened Greeks 
to their country, the desirable end may, in time 
be obtained. Future generations may be as 
proud of their Plato ang their Demosthenes, as 


the present are of those celebrated sages of an- 
tiquity. 


SPANISH BARBARITY. 
There is scarcely a paper comes to hand 
“without some account of the horrid cruelties 
practised by the infamous government of Spain, 
on its innocent and unoffending subjects.—-Our 


recital of the enormities of their courts of mock 
Justice. Too long have the Spaniards been a 
disgrace to every thing humane, to say noth- 
ing of Christian principles. It is a reproach 
on other civilized nations, that they have been 
suffered to exercise their barbarities with impu- 
nity ; when it is considered that not only their 
own subjects, but others who unfortunately 
have fallen into their power, have experienced 
thelikecruelty. Their thirst for blood promp‘s 
them to seek for victims from every nation, 
whether in amity or not ; and for the least of- 
fence, or supposed one, they are tormented 
without merey. Neither sex, nor age, nor 
condition are entitled to commisseration from 
this wretched and merciless tribunal. 

The following is a letter of recent date from 
Madrid :-— 

** We are become so habituated to cruelty, 
in all its varieties, that the most monstrous 
things pass before our eyes, seemingly uaheed- 
ed. Foreigners ignorant of our real sitwation, 


directly and instinctively lead to self-govern- 


are led to think that it belongs to the nature of 


ting this interesting people, their own over- — 


that few of those attached to the patriot cause 


indignation has been aroused to the full, at a 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


a Spaniard to be callous to the sufferings of 
humanity ; but you, who have so much expe- 
rience of Spain, know full well that the mere 
suspicion of being an observer of the acts of 
the Government, however public they be, 
would bring down ruin on the head of any man. 
This terrur obliges the people to feign igno- 
rance of, or indifference to, the most revolting 
scenes : even the greatest sufferers are them- 
selves forced to conceal, and often deny, the 
hardships they are smarting under, for fear of 
renewed and increased persecution. Hence it 
is that our misfortunes are so little known to 
the world. 

Tis owing to the above mentioned cause 
that the following case, which cries to Heaven 
for vengeance, is not generally known, even 
in Madrid, tho’ it took place 6 or 7 weeks ago. 

You will, no doubt, remember the fate of the 
five or six men who were hanged here some 
months ago, on a charge of having been con- 
cerned in the affair of the Priest Vinuesa, and 
that another escaped the same fate by breaking 
prison, disguised in woman’s clothes, on the 
eve of the day appointed for his execution, and 
got clear off tosome foreign country. This 
man’s name was La Calle, a doctor or surgeon. 
His -wife was thrown into prison, and con- 
demned to four years’ hard labour in the gal- 
lies, on no other evidence than that the fugi- 
tive was her husband, and, notwithstanding that 
her innocence was fully proved by another wo- 
man, the real person who aided the escape, and 
to her eternal honor took on herself all the 
dreadful consequences The testimony of this 
latter person was admitted by the Tribunal of 
Mock justice, so far as to cause sentence to be 
passed on herself, of Six Years’ hard labor in 
the Gallies ; but not in proof of the innocence 
of Calle’s wife, whose sentence remains unmit- 
igated. 

But all this is nothing when compared to 


‘what thisunfortunate woman has since suffer- 


ed ; when first committed, she was far advanc- 
ed in pregnancy, but her delicate situation did 
not save her from being locked up ina dungeon 
sin communicacion, and there she was left to 
be delivered without a human being suffered to 
approach her. 

The humanity of the Jailor opened the pris- 
on door to hand out the infant to its friends 
without an order from the King, the mother 
remaining in the dungeon — when told that the 
child was taken care of, she is said to have 
dropt on her knees and prayed for death to put 
aa end to her miseries.”’ 

—_ 
WORTHY OF NOTICE. 

A clergyman of the Church of England, who 
is probably more conversant with that Church 
in America, than any other man, has politely 
furnished us with a document, wherein it ap- 
pears, that the first regular Lodge of Free-Ma- 
tons in America, was holden at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, by a dispensation from the Grand 
Lodge of England, somewhere about the year 
1740. It produced great excitement at the 
time, and the brethren considered it prudent to 
discontinue their meetings, and no other was 
held in New-England, for nearly fifteen years, 
oruntil the institution of St. John’s and St. 
Andrew’s Lodges. , 


SELEOTAE. 


Extract of a letter from Dr. J. W. Hu- 
estis, of Cuhawba, Alabaina, to Dr. 
Miteveil, of New-York. 


Dear Sir—The flattering reception 
which you formerly gave to my com- 
munication, persuades me to think that 
the present may be received without 
(isapprobation. | must premise, how- 
ever, that I shall not, probably, confine 
myseif to any particular snbject, but 
take a corsory survey of such physical 
appearances and phenomena of this 
country, a8 are most striking and re- 
markable. 

As it respects the geological struc- 
ture of this country, it appears to be 
of secondary formation. No primi- 
tive rocks are any where to be found. 
On the tops of some of the high hills, 
in the upper part of the~ state, red 
sand-stone is scattered in broken frag- 
ments ; and on the slopes and acelivi- 
lies 18 Seen grey wacke, and variega- 
ted sand-stone. Mineralogical research- 
es have not been pursued here to any 
great extent: though iron, lead, coal, 
copper, and silver are believed to ex- 
ist in considerable abundance. _ 

‘The most remarkable circumstance, 
worthy of observation, in this portion 
of the Union. is the vast substratum of 
lime-stone. In many places this rises 
near to the surface of the earth, and 
in others is covered with a deep allu- 


_ Vial deposit of sand, loam, gravel, clay, 


&c. In general this lime-stone is mix- 
ed with a portion of clay ; and is of a 
soft and friable consistence, ‘crumbling 
‘o pteces when exposed to the open 
air, but hardening in the fire. In ma- 
ny places this stratum of lime is cov- 
ered only with a few inches of earthy 
matter. It is from this proximity of 
the lime to the surface of the earth, 
that the existence of those extensive 
prairies, in this section of the country, 
are tobe ascribed. In riding through 
these natural meadows, where the hand 
of industry and cultivation has never 
been employed, anew scene presents 
itself to the view of the paseing trav- 


eller. Upon emerging from the thick 
embowering woods, a wide expanded 
mead appears before him; in vain the 
exploring eye seeks for a resting place 
to fix and engage the attention ; but no 
cottage with its humble tenants, sur- 
rounded by the sportive herd, relieves 
the saddening wilderness of the scene. 
No soothing associations of domestic 
happiness are presented to the mind, 
in the melancholy contemplation of un- 
cultivated nature. The timid deer, a- 
lone, frightened from his sequestered 
range, flies for refuge to the distant 
forest. All around is a dreary waste ; 
a solitude that saddens, and an immens- 
ity that confounds. Yet how prodigal 
is nature in diffusing the riches of her 
bounties, and in adorning the vegeta- 
ble world! Evenin these solitary wilds, 
unnumbered flowers of the sweetest 
fragrance afford their beauteous dies 
to the enameled mead ; and the spright- 
ly songsters of the wood, soothe the 
evr of the lonely traveller. ‘Though 
cheerless and alone, a transient glow 
of admiration is excited in his bosom, 
whilst with the softened feelings of 
sensibility, he contemplates the sub- 
lime and beautiful in creation. On 
viewing the marine exuvia, scattered 
over the undulating earth, the mind 
is strongly impressed with the idea, 
that where now the wild flowers ex- 
hale their fragrance, and where the 
lofty oaks, and the towering pines rear 
their majestic heads, and sighing mur- 
mur to the passing breeze, once ocean 
rolled in majestic grandeur, and fishy 
monsters cut the briny wave. But those 
times are with the years that have long 
since passed away; a new order of 
things has succeeded; nations and gen- 
erations have usurped the ancient do- 
minion of the finny race; and the glo- 
rious sun, in his onvarying course, 
shines with unfaded spiendor on those 
places where nations and generations 
have susk to everlasting oblivion. 

In those situations where the lime- 
stone lies within a few feet of the sur- 
face, as in the prairies, there is some- 
times a difficulty in obtaining water, 
though in many places it is found on 
the top of the rock, at the depth of 
from ten to fifteen feet. In other sit- 
uations, a thin shelly rock has been 
perforated, and good water found be- 
neath. In a few instances. holies have 
heen sunk in the rock to the depth of 
60 or 70 feet, unsuccessfully ; and ata 
few miles from this place, a gentleman | 
by the name of Jackson. has gone as 
deep as 105 feet, without obtainiog 
water. ‘This.stratum of lime is a fine 
compact snbstance, resembling in tex- 
ture and consistence stiff blue clay ; 
and is here called rotten lime-stone. 
Veiue- of water are rarely found in it; 
though there are doubiless many fis- 
sures and interstices, since in those pra- 
iries permanent running water is rarely 
found, owing to the circumstance of 
its sucking through the fissures, and 
finding a subterraneous passage. 

Wherever these prairies exist, the 
lime is of this soft consistence, when it 
approaches near the surface, the soil 
appears whitish, and is clothed with a 
short growth of grass and herbage ; 
where it lies deeper the grass 1s dens- 
er and taller, and upon the borders, 
between the wood land and prairies, 
the growth of weeds and grass is very 
luxuriant. But upon the prairies them- 
selves, there is not sufficient depth of 
earth for the growth of trees. Such is 
the chequered and diversified appear- 
ance of this part of the country where 
those prairies exist. Fancy yourself, 
for a moment, in such a situation; be- 
fore you is a wide and extended mead- 
ow, to the right and left intervening 
strips of oak and pines; proceeding 
onwards, the prospect seems terminat- 
ed by the surrounding woods ; anon, 
you catch a glimpce of the opening 
vista; and now again the prospect ex- 
pands into the wide spread horizon of 
an extensive prairie. 

‘The strata of earths, in his country, 
as far as I have been able to ascertaio, 
seem_to be as follows: clay, sand, 
gravel, and lime-stone ; beneath the 
lime-stone ihere is another stratum of 
coarse gravel. In many places it is 
probable that the lime extends to the 
depth of several hundred feet. As in 
all other parts of the globe of a simi- 
lar formation, sea-shells are here found 
in great abundance; and in the prai- 
ries, oyster shells are in many places 
seen thickly scattered over the surface 
ot the earth. J. W. H. 


FOREIGN COMPENDIUM. 

Enxctanp.—London papers to the 
17th January have been received in 
N. York by the British ship Romney, 
of 58 guns, Capt. Lockyer, which touch- 
ed there on her way from England to 
Bermudas, and ianded the Commission- 
ers of the Canada Land Company. The 
following are the ,only material arti- 
cles furnished by those papers. 

Paris letters inform, says the Lon- 
doo dates, to January 15, that Commis- 
sioners are about to sail to St. Domin- 
go, to renew the negotiations—A roy- 
al ordinance has been published io Par- 


is for raising 60,000 of the class of 1824. 


—The British Ministry have officially 
announced to the Foreign Ministers in 
London, their determination immedi- 
ately to appoint Charge d’ Affairs to the 
States of Colombia, Mexico, and Buenos 
Ayres, to negociate treaties of Com- 
merce with them on the basis of the 
recognition of their independence.— 
They say,they have waited long enough 
to give Spain the opportunity to take 
the lead in the recognition —The Par- 
is Editors fret a little at this decision, 
declare the conduct of England to be 
at variance with the principles of Rus- 
sia, Austria, Prussia, and France, on the 
subject ; and hint at the effects which 
this conduct may have on the British, 
Colonies.— Certes—T hese Editors must 
know what is politic for England better 
than her Ministers. It was stated that 
England, after giving Portugal time to 
take the lead in recognizing the Inde- 
pendence of Brazil, will send Ministers 
to negotiate with the Brazilian govern- 
ment on that basis. These Editors 
have agreat penchant for war; but the 
declarations of the King, andthe high 
rate of Public Stocks, are pretty good 
indications that the war will be con- 
fined to their columns. Most of the 
French army of Spain had retarned. to 
their fire-sides.—T hose left to garrison 
Cadiz, and five or six other strong 
holds, amount to 22,000; all paid by 
| Spain. 


Grerece.—Patras dates of Dec. 1, 
states, that the fortress of Patras isnow 
regularly besieged and blockaded, with 
the consent of England. The works 
are directed by European engineers, 
and the guns managed by strangers.— 
Constantine Botzaris has defeated a 
Jarge detachment sent to annoy the be- 
siegers, and killed their commander, 
Achrect Pacha. Coron and Modon are 
both inyested by sea and land, and can- 
not hold out long.—Accounts from Cor- 
fu to Dec. 20, state, that dissentions still 
exist among the victorious Greeks.— 
Among others, Pasio Colocotroni has 
fallen a victim near Tripolitza.—Let- 
ters to the 19th, put aside all doubts 
respectiag the naval combat on the 
12th and 13th Dec. in the roads of Can 
dia.—No prospects of accomodation be- 
tween the Turks and Greeks existed. 
—The Turkish Government has offi- 
cially notiied the European Powers of 
the entire evacuation of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and the Russian Ambassador 
was accredited by the Grand Seignor 
onthe December.—The Grand 
Seignor has decided on a fifth campaign 
against the Greeks, and has ordered 
the Vice Roy of Egyptto be prepared 
with his auxiliaries. The fortress of 
Patras has been completely worsted by 


5000 Greeks, and would, it is supposed, 
soon fall. : 


Mexican Mines.—The last London 
papers mention that the existing rage 
for speculation in the Mexican silver 
Mine Stocks, was nearly as violent as 
that in the Soush Sea bubble, in olden 
times ; and that on the 10th of Janua- 
ry a nobleman of vast wealth, realized 
a of. 140,000/. sterling by the 
sale of 110 shares of this stock sold that 
day. 

The Mexican Government have com- 
pleted their loan of three millions sterl- 
ing in London. ' 


DOMESTIC COMPENDIUM. 
= —= 
Mempers or Concress.—T he returns 

of votes for members of the 19th Con- 
gress, in those Districts where no 
choice was effected at the first trial, 
have been examined by the Council, 
and it appears that the following gen- 
tlemen are elected, viz :— 
For Norfolk—Hon. Jonn Battey. 

“ Bristol—Hon. Francis Bayuies. 

“ Essex North—Hon. Joun Varnux. 
Franklin— Hon. Samver C, ALven. 


_ Gotn.—We are informed that a few 
days since, a wood-chopper had the 
good fortune to find 59 guineasin the 
trunk ofa tree, which he had felled 
in a piece of woods near this village. 
An auger hole had been bored into the 
tree, the gold put in, and a plug driven 
after it. It must have been placed there 
many years since, as the outside of the 
tree exhibited no marks of the process 
by which the singular deposit had been 
made.—Uticu Sentinel. 


Removur.—A rumour from Washing- 
ton has been current for several 
days, and has been noticed in some of 
the newspapers, that Mr. Webster had 
been challenged by Mr. Randolph to a 
personal contest—We know not what 
foundation there may have been for 
this rameur, but we have reason to be- 
lieve, from the manner in which it is 
alluded to, in a letter which we have 
received, that whatever may have giv- 
en rise to it, the occurrence has passed 
away without any serious Consequen- 
ces, if, in fact, the rumour is not entirely 
an idle one.— Daily -1dv. 


La Faverte.—Gen. La Fayette, with 
his son,and Secretary sat out from 
Washington on Wednesday, 23d alt. on 
his tour through thé Southern and 
Western States. He proceeds by the 
way of Norfolk, through the Caroli- 


nas, Georgia, and Alabama, to New- 


Orleans ; thence up the Mississippi, as 
far as St. Louis, visiting the Seats of 
Government of the States on its banks ; 
then those ofthe Western and North 
Western States, and returning to the 
Atlantic, via Pittsburg, &c. 


Fines. —The Woolen Factory of Mr. 
John Mcrrow, of Patterson, N. J. has 
been destroyed by fire—partially insur- 
ed. The Cotton Factory of Messrs. 
Stanley & Bowden, at Cedar Grove, a 
few miles from Patterson, has been en- 
tirely consumed withgalmost the whole 
of itscontents. The fire was acciden- 
tally occasioned by a candle from a 
girl in one of the lofts, and spread so 
instantaneously as to render every at- 
tempt to check its fury ineffectual—no 
insurance.—Yesterday morning about 
2 o'clock, a fire broke out in the store of 
R. V. W. Thorne, in Slote-lane, which, 
together witht two adjoining stores, 
were entirely consumed. A consider- 
able quantity of cotton and coffee was 
destroyed. The loss is estimated at 
$20,000. The fire broke out again af- 
ter the engines had been discharged, 
but by the timely arrival of No. 11, it 
was speedily extinguisheu.—V. Y. pa- 
per.—On Sunday morning last, between 
the hours of 12 and 1 o’clock, a fire 
was discoveredinaone story wooden 
building, in Daniel-street, owned and 
occupied by Mr. Thomas S. Bowles.— 
An alarm was immediately given, but 
the fire had made such progress, that 
it was impossibe to save the building 
or its contents. The fire soon com- 
municated to a one story wooden build- 
ing contiguous, on the east of the above, 
also owned by Mr. Bowles, and occu- 
pied by Mr. Robert Foster, as a Print- 
ing-Office, which was also de:troyed. 
Among other things which were des- 
troyed in the upper apartment of the 
office, was a new set of Stereotype 
Plates, for Hazen’s Improved Spelling 
Book.— ‘I'he building on the west, own- 
ed and occupied by Mr. Jonathan Mor- 
rison, took fire, but was extinguished 
without materia) damage. The wind 
at the time was very fresh from the N- 
E. which wafted the sparks to a great 
distance, but. forturately it was attend- 
ed with snow, which undoubtedly pre- 
vented an extensive conflagration. 


A letter, dated at Havana, 2d_ inst. 
says,‘ the Colombian brig Estrella, 
having two prize schrs. in company, 
was chased a few days ago by three 
Spanish brigs and had to burn her priz- 
es—she herself escaped. ‘I'he Colum- 
bian force on this coast is said to con- 
sist of three sloops of war, two brigs 
and one schooner. 

“The Mexicans have taken three 
American vessels which were supply- 
ang St. Juan de Utloa with provisions- 
and they sunk a fourth under the guns 
of the castle. Gén. Lemaur, to punish 
them for the latter, cannonaded Vera 
Cruz for 48 heurs, and silenced the 
Mexiean batteries. About 20 persons 
were killed in Vera Cruz by the fire.” 
Charleston Gaz. 


Presipent.—Mr. Adams expressed a 
wish to retain Mr. Crawford in his cab- 
inet, but he declines, not from any im- 
pulse of feeling hostile to the President 
elect, nor from chagrin or disappoint- 
ment, but on account of the insufficien- 
cy of the salary.—He bears his defeat 
with perfect composure, and is, as | 
learn from all parties, held in high es- 
timation for his private virtues, and his 
sterling talents. Heis nearly reinsta- 
ted inhis heaith,and seems to be in 
perfect possession of a vigorous mind. 
It is rumored that the Cabinet will be 
as follows :—Mr. Clay, Secretary of 
State ; Mr. Cheves, Secretary of the 
Treasury ; Mr. Barbour, of the Senate, 
Secretary of War; Mr. Southard, Se- 
cretary ofthe Navy; Mr. Wirt, Attor- 
ney-General.—- Providence paper. 


Canats.—The survey of the canal,to 
unite the Atlantic and Pacilic oceans 
has commenced.—Several counties in 
New-York bordering on the canal have 
petitioned the legislature to close the 
locks on the Sabbath. 


Snockine.— A violent altercation took 
place between a father and son at North 
Fairfield, Con. on the 18th ult. both be- 
ingin a state of intoxication. They 
fought with bludgeons, knives, &c.— 
The son is supposed to be mortally 
wounded and the father committed to 
prison. 


Creek Ixptans.—Private letters from 
Georgia, state that the Commissioners 
of the U. States have succeeded in mak- 
ing a Treaty with the Creek Indians, 
by which they have agreed to cede 
and relinquish the title to the whole of 
their lands within the limits of the State 
of Georgia.—.Vat. Intel. 


Navat.—Orders have been receiy- 
ed from Washington, to finish immedi- 
ately all the United States vessels build- 
ing at this port, and to put two more 
on the stocks, We hope we are not 
going to have war.— Phila, Gaz. 


Judge Weston, of Maine, having de- 
clined being considered a candidate for 
the gebernatorialchair in that State, 
Gov. Parris has been a second time 
nominated for re-election, and has ac- 


Loss anp Gainx—A gentleman missed 
his cloak—caught the villain—summon- 
ed him to the police, ina neighboring 
lace ; and, while under examination 
ad his hat stolen, and was compelled 


| to go home in his cloak, bare-headed. 


paper. 


— — 
In this city, Mr. George Woodman, former 
ly of Newburyport, to Miss Louisa R. Gore. 
—Mr. Zacheus B. Dolbear to Miss Eleanor J. 
Hearsey.—Mr. Adonis Howard to Miss Cath- 
erine Holman. 

In Beverly, Capt. Samuel P. Lovett to Mrs. 
Lucy L. Chapman. , 

In Hanson, by the Rev. Mr. Whitmore, Mr 
Hira Bates. of Hanover, to Miss Lucy D. Jos- 
‘selyn, of Hanson.—In Rome, Oneida county, 
N. Y. on the 17th ult. Joseph B. Read, Esq. 
Attorney at Law, to Miss Sarah Putnam. 


OBITUARY... 


In this city, Mrs. Meletiah Downs, aged 
64.—Mr. Robert Cannon, 42, a native of Eng- 
land.— Mr. Wm. Webb,38.--Mr. Peter M’Na- 
mara, 30.—Mrs. Ann Batchelder.—Mrs. Ma- 
ry Judson, 21.—John Tucker, E¢q.—Mrs. 
Rhoda Mason, 24. -Mr. Wm. Sands, 40 — 
Wm. Harris, Esq. 48.—Miss Emma Darby, 


18. 
_In Medford, Hon. JOHN. BROOKS, aged 
73. 
In Charlestown, Mr. Barnabas Turner, 63. 
—In Lexington, Francis Bowman, Esq. 72.— 
In East Bridgewater, Mr. Jonathan Alden, 92. 
In Marlborough, Mrs. Sarah Woods, 90.—Ia 
Boxford, Mrs. Elizabeth Gould, 93. 


MANUAL 
ON SUBLIME FREE-MASONRY. 


ROSPECTUS of a Manual on Sublime 

Free-Masonry, with engraved emblems, 
&c. of all the sublime degrees, in two parts. 
PART I. To contain remarks on the Ma- 
sonic degrees in general, and the Sublime de- 
grees in particular—history of Sublime Free- 
Masonry in Europe and America—and illus- 
trations of the degrees conferred under the jur- 
isdiction of Princes of Jerusalem, (viz. those 
numbered in the subjoined catalogue,* from IV 
to XVI inclusive.) 
PART II. To contain remarks explanatory 
of the nature and origin of the Sublime degr es 
numbered from XVII to XXXIII inclusive.— 
To which will be added 
AN APPENDIX 
containing illustrations of several detached de- 
grees ef Masonry and Knighthood. Price te 
subscribers, $1. 
The above work, according to the original 
prospectus, was to contain illustrations of the 
Ineffable Degrees onty, (IV to XIV inclusive, ) 
and the appendix. If those who e sub- 
scribers under the first prospectus do noi wish 
to receive part 2d, they can have part Ist and 
the appendix, upon the original terms, 
“hose who wish to subscribe, may 
send their names to the Post Master at Clinton- 
ville, Onondaga county, N. Y. orto the Post 
Master at Schenectady, N. Y. who have kind- 
ly consented to receive subscribers’ names for 
the AUTHOR. 
§(-F"Subscriptions will also be received at 
this otnce. 
* All the degrees above the three first, are 
sometimes called ‘‘ the Sublime Degrees,’’ but 
this term, im strict propriety, is only applicable 
to those numbered in the following list, from 
IV to XXXIII inclusive. 

1 1. Entered Apprentice 

II 2. Fellow Craft 
III 3. Master Mason 
(4. Holy Royal. Arch ; in- 
cluding, Ist the degree 
of Mark Master, 2d the 
; degree of Past Master, 

3d Most Excellent Mas- 


ter. 
5. Knight Templar, with 
‘ its appendant orders. 
IV 6. Secret Master 
V7. Perfect Master 
VI_ 8. Intimate Secretary 
9. Provost and Judge 
VIII 10. Intendant of the Building 
IX 11. Elected Knights 
X 12. Master elect of 15 
XI 13. Sublume Knight Elected 
XII 14. Grand Master Architect 
XIII 15. Royal Agch, or Knight of the 
9th Arch 
Perfeetion—appendant degree 
Grand Patriarch 
Knight of the East or Sword 
Prince of Jerusalem 
Knight of the East and West 
Sov. Prince of ‘ Rose Croix 
de Heredon’ 
Grand Pontiff 
Grand Master of al] Sym- 
bolic Lodges 
XXI 23. Patriarch Noachite, or ‘Chev. 
Prussien’ 
XXII 24. Prince of Libanus 
XXIII 25. Chief of the Tabernaele 
XXIV 26. Prince of the Tabernacle 
XXV 27. Prince of Mercy 
XXVI 28, Knight of the Brazen Serpent 
XXVII 29. Commander of the Temple 
XXVIII 30. Knight of the Sun 
XXIX 31. Knight of St. Andrew 
XXX 32. K****H. 
XXXI 33. Grand Ing Commander 
XXXII 34. Sublime Prince of the Royal 
Secret—Prince of Masons 


XIV 16. 


XV 17. 
XVI 38. 
XVil 19. 
20. 


XIX 21. 
XX 22. 


General. 
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MOORE & PROWSE, 
No. 72, Market-Street....Boston. 
Execute with neatness, 


BOOKS, BANK CHECKS, 
PAMPHLETS, || RECEIPTS, 

HAND BILLS.|| BLANK NOTES, 
CIRCULARS, || POLICIES, 

CARDS, | BILLS OF LADING, 
SHOP BILLS, |! NOTIFICATIONS &e. 


PM. & P.—Having received from the 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston Foun- 
dries, anew and handsome assortment of 


Ornamruatal Printing Tope, 


cepted. 


are ready to answer all orders on moderate 
terme. 4 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHPANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


THE WREATH. 1 


= 
“tis the git” of POETRY to hallow every 


place in which it moves ; to breathe round nature 
an odour more exquisite than the perfume of the 
‘rose, and to shed over it @ tint more magical than 


the blush of morning.” oa 


FOR THE MASONIC MIRROR. 


MOMENTS OF HOPE. 
Sweet moments of Hope : how dearly I love thee, 
_ As proudly I dream of thy hours of joy 5— 
Ye glow in my mind—nought, else is above thee, 
_ Thou moments of peace, without care’s alloy. 


QO! could I recall thy lovely hours and fair, 
That shone so resplendent in times long gone, 
When my mind roved as free as birds of the air, 

And felt as contented as free it rolled on. 


“Could I but return to the fanciful shade— 
In Letue drown all the woes of my life— 
‘Dispel all the gloom my false steps have made, 
And joy in thy hours, the sweetest of life ; 


©! then I might calm my still heaving breast, 
~” Allay all the fears, the cares, I now know— 
Rejoice in my love, and trust all the fest 
‘To the goddess of Fortune below. 

O. X. 


MERCY. 
BY SELLECK OSBORN. 
To crown Creation’s mighty pian, 
Th’ Almighty mandate thander’d forth, 
“Let procreant Earth produce a Man !” 
And straight the creature sprung to birth. 


Health, strength and beauty cloth’d his fritue, 
He mov'd with majesty and grace ; 
_ A bright, a pure angelic flame | 
Ilkum’d each feature of his face. 


Upon his hrow sat calm repose, 
_ His eyes with love and mildness shone, 
Till a grim band of imps arose, 

And mark’d the victim for their own. 


There Hate, in livid hues portay'd 
‘The gnashing teeth, the bloodshot eye ; 
There curst Ingratitude display'd 
foulest blot, the blackest dye. 


And Avarice ambitious too, 
To plant her odious image there, 
Cast o’er his cheeks a sallow hue, 
And wrinkled marks of worldly care. 


In wrath th’ Eternal view'd the stain 
‘Which marr’d the offspring of his word, 
Spurn’d the weak wreich with high disdain, 
And bade stern Justice lift her sword ! 


But Mercy, Heaven's loveliest child, 
Imploring, knelt before the throne— 

Alternate pray'd and wept, and smil’d, 
With angel sweetness all her own. 


Then turn’d to Man, with kind embrace, 
And wept to see his dire decay— 
Her tears fell plenteous on his face, 
And wash’d the hideous blots away. 


LITERARY. 
— = 
Trzhit sud quemque voluptas,” 
= = 
GERMANY. 


In August last, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, true to the principles of the Ho- 
ly Alliance, made proposals to the Ger- 
man Diet, relative to the subjugation 
of the press, universities, &c. The re- 
marks of the Emperor respecting uni- 
Versities and schools, will give an in- 
sight inte the policy of Austria. 

%“ Universities and schools.—It is with 
real pain that his majesty caused to be 
pointed out in the proposition submit- 
ted on Sept. 20, 1819, the numerous 
abuses and vices introduced in the 
greater part of the establishments for 
public instraction, so justly celebrated, 
of Germany, and which have removed 
them from their original character, and 
from the object proposed by their foun- 
ders. His majesty was of opinion that the 

‘Diet should also occupy itself with this 
subject; of equal importance to the pub- 


lic welfare and to the sciences, to the 


happiness of families, and the security 
of states ; and that it ought never to 
desist. till its efforts and. its cares had 
brought about some satisfaciory results. 
It was only to check a most imminent 
mischief that the Emperor caused the 
project of a provisional law to be pre- 
sented tothe Diet. Though this law; 
accompanied with the most express re- 
serve for ample deliberation on the 
, jae of the Diet, as to the means of a 

undamental melioration in the govern- 
ment of the schools and universities, 
has been put into execution in all the 
‘States of the confederation, and not be- 
ing limited in its duration, will exist 
Without being renewed till the delib- 
erations of the Diet have led toa gen- 
eral and definitive law. Yet his maj- 
esty thinks himself bound in conscience, 
and by his relations with the enlighten- 
ed governments of the Confederation, 
to demand the most particular atten- 
tion of this Assembly to an object of 
such vast importance. {t is unfortu- 
nately shewn, that in Germany, as in 
other states of Europe, pains are inces- 
santly taken to sow in the minds of 
Youth, susceptible of every impression, 
y their first instructors, the germ of 
Principles, calculated to make them, 


atsome futuretime, the useful instru- 

meénts of that political sect which en- 

deavors to overthrow all which exists, 

to govern the world with dreams which 

they call theories. 

The establishment for gymnastics,and 

associations formed in universities as 
wellasina great number of private 
schools, were destined to develope and 
fructify the ideas inculcated on the 
youth .Admitting that so many mischiev- 
‘ous projects, would be frastrated by 
the absurdity of the doctrines on which 
they are founded, and by the vigilance 
of government, they would still do sut- 
ficient evil in forming men discontented 
with every thing around them, in con- 
tradiction with themselves, with their 
situation in life, and with the most sa- 
cred duties. If at the age of infancy, 
the instructor substitute doubt for faith 
in matters of religion—if, in the place 
of showing him the werld as it is, he 
‘leads him astray by some ideal picture 
of the destinies of man, and his rela- 
tions to society—if,in place of occupy- 
ing his pupil withsubjects on a level 
with his capacity to discuss, which are 
often difficult to decide by mea accns- 
tomed to think—if the youth thus pre- 
pared, saturated with false science, 
then enters the university, and finds on- 
ly contempt for every positive doc- 
trine, or a mania of reforming social 


—if he is taught to despise all which 
others haye established—f, finally, far 
from acquiring habits of salutary disci- 
pline, he grows familiar with every 
species of insubordination and licentious- 
ness, andin place of respecting the 
laws, regards himself as an exception 
above punishments and rewards, must 
we be astonished that not only at the 
Universities, but also at Schools, the 
most rash opinions are heard on the 
subjects of religion and government, on 
all which is highest and most sacred ? 
is it astonishing that such education 
brings for the state only bad servants, 
and dangerous citizens? Whatis there 
to hope for the maintenance of thrones, 
for the preservation of our institutions, 
for the safety of Germany, when men 
thus educated shall fillall public offi- 
ces? Asingle glance atthe inquiries 
which a melancholy necessity rendered 
indispensable in more than one part of 
Germany, offers a too dark picture of 
avhat may be expected of the rising 
generation, to make it pleasant for his 
majesty longer to dwell on it. The 
Emperor, however, considers the 
search after remedies for so many 
weighty inconveniences as belonging to 
the mosst important subjects which the 
Diet will have to consider. His ma)j- 


tion, and which he desires always ‘to 
hold, of the confidence of the members, 
if he were not torecommend this ob- 
ject to the -particular tare of the Di- 
et.” 


THE ORZATION. 

According to the best calculationss 
earth has existed but little less 
than six thousand years. Of the five 
books written by the Jewish Lawgiver, 
no part perhaps is more interesting 
than that which gives us an account of 
the creation. It is‘a history of which the 
world would for ever have been iguor- 
ant, had it not come from the source 
which it does. Philosophy may de- 
monstrate that the world hada begin- 
ning, and that it is the production of a 
being infinitely wise, powerful and in- 
telligent, but could never dedide whom, 
or in what manner the various orders 
of creation sprung into existence. For 
every sirange event men afe desirous 
of assigning some reason, or giving 
some account. And when the true 
one cannot be given, some hypothesis 
is made to supply its place. According- 
ly several heathen writers have attemp- 
ted to describe the manner in which 
the earth was produced. But their 
descriptions fraught with imagination 
and fable could never afford satisfac- 
tion. One word respecting the origin 
of the earth, spoken by him who made 
it, goes further to solve our doubts 
than all the investigations of human 
reason. 
But why do we believe the history 
of the creation given by Moses? We 
believeit because there is no history 
which contradicts it ; none worthy of. 
the least credibility which ascribes to 
the Universe an earlier or a later ori- 
gin than this history gives it. The 
Chinese annals pretending that the 
world has stood more than a hundred 
thousand years, are universally consid- 
ered as fabulous. And tosuppose that 
the earth has existed from eternity is 
no more reasonable thanit is to sup- 
pose that the material universe itself is 
God. For the supposition involves this 
very absurdity. But what evidence 
have we that the earth had an earlier 
origin than that ascribed to it ‘by the 
sacred historian? If his account of the 
flood is fabulous, if the world isas old 
as the Chinese annals declare, or ifit 
always existed, how is it that the most 
important sciences and arts are of such 
recent date? Why did the human 
mind make few or no discoveries 


order according to chimerical systems: 


esty thinks he should not act worthy, 
| of the place he holds in the Confedera- 


in science, till withina few thousan 

years ? 

There is atendency in the human 
mind to improvement. It is impossible 
but that the roll ofsome thousand years 
should bring to light inventions equal 
in importance to that of the compitss, 
or the steam engine, or the art of print- 


bad existed fifty or a hundred thousand 
years since, it is impossible but some 
trace of them would haye beén trans- 
mitted to posterity. For it isnot sup- 
posable that now they have come in- 
to such general use, any revolutions 
can obliterate them from the knowWicdge 
of man. 

This is one instance of the gross ab- 
surdities which we should encounier by 
rejecting the history of the Creation 
given by Moses. Many have supposed 
that to believe it is ‘too great a tax on 
human credulity.” But to reject it is 
in my opinion a prostration of all rea- 
son 

Moses, if any man, possessed the 
means of obtaining information respect- 
ing the origin and age of the world.— 
He was a person of great genius, and 


the Egyptians. He probably obtained 
much information respecting the form- 
ation of the earth, and the human race 
by tradition from the first human _ pair. 


transmitting historical facts orally from 
one generation to another, with great 
accuracy. 

But the truth of his history Tests on 
another consideration, and that is, he 
was divinely inspired. In addition to 
his great mental acquirements, did he 


acles, and the divine gift of prophecy ? 
And could he not as easily be inspired 
to describe the great work of creation, 
as to predict the fate of the Jewish na- 
tion, or the coming of the Messiah ?— 
His description has every appearance 
of truth; gives us most sublime 
and exalted ideas of God ; and is pre- 
cisely what his creatures might have 
expected. For it is not supposable 
that a Being of infinite beneficence 
would keep us in utter doubt and dark- 


ness on a subject of such high inter- 
est. 


THE CABINET. 


* Blending the useful with the sweet.” 


BURNING TAPER, 
From the Spanish. 


When the Moors were driven out of 


Spain, they were not allowed time to 
remove their Property, many buried 
their money and jewels, in hope of re- 
turning from Africa at a future period. 
Muley Hassam, according to our popu- 
lar tradition, had contrived a vault un- 
der the large Zanguan, or close porch 
of the house. Distrusting his Chris- 
tian neighbors, he had there accumu- 
lated great quantities of gold and pearls, 
which, upon his quitting the country, 
were laid under a spell by another 
Moriscoe deeply versed in secret arts. 
The jealousy of the Spaniards, and 
the severe penalties enacted against 
such of the exiles as should return, pre- 
cluded Muley Hassem from all oppor- 
tunities of recovering his treasure.— 
He died entrusting the secret to his on- 
ly daughter, who, having grown up at 
Seville, was perfectly acquainted with 
the spot under the charm. Fatima 
married, and was soon left a widow, 
with a daughter whom she taught Span- 
ish, hoping to make her pass for a na- 
tive of ourcountry. Urged by the ap- 
proach of poverty, which sharpened 
the desire to make use of the secret 
entrusted to her, Fatima with her daugh- 
tet Zuleima, embarked on board a cor- 
sair, and were landed secretly in acove 
near Huelva. Dressed in the costume 
of the peasantry, and having assumed 
Christian names, both mother and 
daughter made their way to Seville on 
foot, or by any occasional conveyance 
which offered on the road. To avoid 
suspicion they gave out that they were 
returning from the performance of a 
vow to a celebrated image of the vir- 
gin near Mogner. Iwill not tire you 
with details as to the means by which 
Fatima obtained a place for herself and 
daughter in the family then occupying 
her own paternal house. Fatima’s con- 
stant endeavors to please her master 
and mistress succeeded to the utmost of 
her wishes; the beauty and innocence 
ot Zuleimay then fourteen, needed no 
sindied efforts to obtain the affection ef 
the whole family. 
When Fatima thought the time was 
COme, she prepared her daughter for 
the important and awful task of recov- 
€ring the concealed treasure, of which 
She had constantly talked to her since 
the child could understand her mean- 
ing. The winter came on; and the 
family moved to the first floor, as usual, 
and Fatima asked to be allowed one of 
the ground floors for herself and Zu- 
leima. About the middle of Decem- 
ber when the periodical rains threat- 
ened to make the Guadalquiver over- 
flow its banks, and scarcely a soul stir- 
red out after sun-set, Fatima, provided 


‘with « rope and a basket, anxiously a- 


was a proficient in all the learning of 


The ancient nations were in a habit of 


not possess the power of working mire 


waited the hour of midnight, to com- 
mence her incantation. Her daught- 
er stood (rembling by her side in the 
porch to which er groped their 
way in the dark. he large bell of 
the cathedral clock, whose sound, you 
are well aware, ‘has the most starting 
effect in the dead silence of night, tol- 


ing. And if inventions of this nature fled the hour, and the melancholy peal 


of supplication, (Plegarim) followed for 
about two minutes. All now was still, 
except the wind and rain. Fatima un- 
locked with some difficnity the cold 
hands of her daughter out of hers,struck 
a flint and lighted a green taper not 
more than an inch long, which she 
carefully sheltered from the wind in a 
pocket lantern. The light had scarce- 
ly glimmered on the ground, when the 
pavement yawned close by the females. 
* Now Zuleima, my child, the only care 
of my life, (said Fatima) were you 
strong cnough to draw me out of the 
vault, | would not entreat you to has- 
ten down by these small perpendicu- 
lar steps, which yon here see. Fear 
not my love; there is nothing below 
but the gold and jewels deposited by 
my father.” “ Mother, (answered the 
trembling girl,) ! will not break the 
promise { have made you, tho’ tfeel 
as if my breathing would stop the mo- 
ment that I enter that horrible vauit. 
Dear mother tie the rope round my 
waist—my hands want strength—you 
mast support the whole weight of mv 
body. Merciful Allah! my foot slips! 
Oh mother, leave me notin the dark !” 

The vault was not much deeper 
than the girl’s length; and upen her 
slipping from one of the projecting 
stoneg, the chink of the coins scatter- 
ed by her feet, restored the failing cour- 
age ofthe mother. * There take the 
basket, child! fillit up with gold —feel 
for the jewels—I must not move the 
lantern. Well done my love! anoth- 
er basket full and no more. 1! would 
not expose you, my only child, for 
yet, the candle is long enough; fear 
not, it will burn five minutes longer— 
Heavens! the wick begins to float ‘in 
the melted wax; out, out, Zuleima!— 
the rope, the rope!—ihe steps on this 
side !” 

“A faint groan was heard. Zuleima 
had dropped inte a swoon over the re- 
maining gold. Atthis moment all was 
dark again; the distracted mother 
searched for the chasm, but it was clos- 
ed. She beat the ground with her feet ; 
and her agony became down right mad- 
ness on hearing the hallow sound re- 
turned from below. She now struck 
the flints of the pavement till her hands 
were shapeless with wounds. Lying 
on the ground a short time, and having 
for a moment recovered the power of 
conscious suffering, she heard her 
daughter repeat the words, “ Mother, 
dear mother, leave me not in the dark!” 
The thick vault through which the 
words were heard, gave the voice a 
heart-freezing, thin, distant, yet silvery 
tone. Fatima lay one instant motion- 
less on the flints; then raising herself 
onher knees, dashed her head, with 
something like supernatural strength 
against the stones.—There she was 
| found lifeless in the morning. 

On a certain night in the month of 
December, the few who, ignorant that 
the house is haunted, have incautious- 
ly been upon the spot at midnight, re- 
ported that Fatima is seen between 
two black figures, who, in spite of her 
violent struggles to avoid the place 
where her daughter is buried alive, 
force her to sit over the vault, witha 
basket of gold at her feet. The ef- 
forts by which she now and then at- 
tempts to stop herears, are supposed 
to indicate that, for an hour, she is com- 
pelled to hear the unfortunate Zuleima 
crying, “Mother, dear mother, leave 
me not in the dark!” 

HINTS TO LADZES. 

It has always been remarked, that 
the generality of females have many 
admirers, at the same time, few or no 
lovers; and they wonder at it—bat the 
reason is obvious—if they thought ; but 
thinking is become quite unfashionable. 
“ Ah! said a venerable maiden, la- 
menting the degeneracy of the age, 
‘courting is nothing to what it was 
when I was young! ‘The flirts now-a- 
days make the fellows so saucy that 
there is hardly to be found a respecta- 
ble lover.” 

The observation was just. The wo- 
men of the last age were more respec- 
ted, becanse they were mre reserv- 
ed. For want ofa proper reserve they 
are treated with indifference, which is 
nearly aliied to contempt. They make 
themselves too cheap to keep up their 
consequence, without which they can 
never be respectable. 

To speak philosophically, a woman 
must repel before she can attract. All 
this advice may sound oddly to a fe- 
male ear; but she who laughs at it pays 
no great compliment to her understand- 
ing. 
Ovid, who knew human nature tol- 
erably well, discovered not alittle pen- 
etration when he made Daphne fly so 
fast from her laurelled lover; for his 


passion was increased by the pursuit. 


Our Daphnes are quite another sort 
of people. Instead of flying from they 


run into the arms of their Apollos, and 
are aftérwards surprised that they grow 
cool to their charms. Lovers are like 
sportsmen; to whom the possession of 
the game is nothing to the pleasures 
of the chase. If women would study 
less to please, they would give more 
pleasure. 

The roses of youth are not long jq 
bloom; and when time has torn them, 
away, there is an end to love at firs 
sight; and on that they seem, by their 
manner of setting themselves ofl, chief. 
ly to depend. 

To be stared at afew seasons and 
neglected, and in afew more sink into 
oblivion, is the lot of a thousand showy 
girls, who have only external appear- 
ances to recommend them. Without 
prudencé and disoretion even the 
substantial ornaments, though they ex. 
cite admiration, will never procure es- 
teem. 

Prudence is superior to pearis; and 
there is no kind of comparison betweea 
diamonds and discretion. Fools may be 
caught by the shell; but a man worth 
having wil make the gem the object 


of deliberation. - 


ANECDOTAL, 


“It is a good thing to jaugh atany rate; and if 
astraw can (ickle aman, it is an instrument of 
happiness.” 


BURIED MONEY. 

A respectable gentleman in Tunbride, Vt. 

was informed, by ineaus of a dream, that a 
chest of money was buried on a small island 
in Agar’s brook, in Randolph. No sooner wag 
he in possession of this valuable information, 
than he started off to enrich himself with this 
treasure. After having been directed by the 
mineral rod, where to search for the money, 
he excavated the earth about 15 feet square to 
the depth of 7 or 8 ; and all the while it was 
necessary to keep six pumps running to k 
out the water. Presently he and bis laborers 
came 


Pat upon a chest of gold, 
And heard it chink with pleasure, 
Then all prepar'd, just taking hold, 


To raise the shining treasure. 


One of the company drove an old file through 
the rotten lid of the chest, and perceiving it to 
be nearly empty, exclaimed, with an oath, 
** There is not ten dollars apiece.”” No soon- 
er were the words out of his mouth, than the 
chest moved off through the mud, and has not 
been seen or heard of since.— Ver. Jour. 


— 


A learned clergyman in Maine was lately’ 
accosted in the following manner, by an illite- 
rate clergyman, who despised education. ‘Sir, 
you have been to college, I presume.”’ “ Yes, 
sir,’’ was the reply. ‘* Iam thankful,” repli- 
ed the former, ‘* that the Lord has opened my 
mouth, to preach without any learning.”’ “4 
similar event,” replied the latter, took place 
in Balaam’s time, but such things are of rare 
occurrence at the present day.”’ 


A PutLosopHER ovTwitTEp.—A Tearn« 
ed Doctor being very busy in his study, a little 
girl came to ask him for some fire’ ‘ But,’ 
says the ductor, ‘you have nothing to take it 
in.’ As he was going to fetch something for 
that purpose, the little girl stooped down at 
the fire place, and taking some cold ashes on 
one hand, she put live embers on them with 
the other. The astonished Doctor threw down 
his books, saying, ‘with all my learning, I 
should never have found out that expedient.’ 


Proof that a man may be his own grand fu- 
ther.—There was a widow and her daughter- 
in-law, and aman and his son. The widow 
married the son, and the daughter the old man; 
the widow was therefore mother to her hus- 
band’s father, consequently grandmother to her 
own husband. They had a son, to whom she 
was great-grandmother. Now as the son of a 
great-grandmother must be either a grandfather 
or great uncle, this boy was therefore his own ° 
grandfather. This was actually the case with 
a boy at school at Norwich. 


Barsaaity.—During the tyrannous do- 
minion of the Duke of Aloa, in the Nether- 
lands, the prisoners were so speedily seized 
and condemned, that frequent mistakes occur- 
red. On one occasion an order was issued for 
executing several condemned prisoners, and to 
their names was accidentally added that of a 
maf whose cause had not been tried, and he 
too was executed. Some time after, the judg- 
es gave orders to have this man brought before 
them for trial. They were informed that in 
obedience to their former command he had al- 
ready suffered death, ‘and proof was at the 
same time laid before them of his innoceace. 
Most of the judges expressed great uneasiness 
on this occasion, but the Spanish lawyer ob- 
served, that what had happened, if rightly 
considered, ought not to give them much con- 
cern, since it was happy for the man’s soul 
that he died innocent. 

Personal security.—Will you do me.a 
favour? says young George Brooks, to 
his wealthy friend, Simon Hanson, 
“ What is it George?” says Hanson.— 
*] wish you to lend me a hundred 
pounds, sir,” replies George. “Call 
at my counting house,” rejoined Han- 
son. George was not long in paying his 
respects. What security can.you give 
me, young gentleman My own 
personal security, sir.” ** Very well, 
get in hers,” says flanson, lifting up the 
lid of'a large iron chest. “ Get in there!” 
exclaimed George in astonishment ; 


What for 2” « Why, that is the place 


where I always keep my securities.” 


The Retort, an historical fact.—When 
Miss Ann Pitt, sister to the great Wm. 
Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, re- 
ceived a pension from Lord Bute, her 
brother wrote hera very angry letter, 
saying, “he never wished to see the 
name of Pitt add pension together.”— 
When the same Wm. Pitt received « 
pension from the same Lord Bute, of 


£3,000 per annum, his sister sent him 
back his own letter. ‘ 
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